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Temple (Essay on the Trade of Ireland^ 1673), and Charles Daven-
ant, in various essays on trade published in the last years of
the century, all believed to a greater or less extent in working
for a 'favourable3 balance of trade.

Early economic nationalism

It must not be supposed that these writers, so far as they were
mercantilists, had much influence upon policy.  They merely
put into form and systematized the prevalent notions of their
times.  What Adam Smith and other writers have called the
mercantile system grew up with the development of virile
nationalities.  The ideas behind it included mercantilism, but
they included also all those other simple notions which arise
naturally in the minds of shallow-thinking, and even many
deep-thinking, people imbued with a strong patriotism in an
age of keen national rivalry.  In short, mercantilism in practice
is seldom if ever more than a part of what is known as economic
nationalism.  The development of all and any industry within
the country is encouraged, regardless of its efficiency and suit-
ability, because industry makes a nation strong and provides
revenue for the State.   Colonies are administered, or if they
have self-government are expected to administer themselves,
to provide foodstuffs and raw materials for the mother country
and to furnish an easy market for her manufactures.   The
shipping industry is fostered, if necessary with subsidies, because
the freights bring money to the country and because it provides
potential warships and a training-ground for the navy.  Mer-
cantilism, which would discourage imports to make gold and
silver flow in, is joined with protectionism, which discourages
imports to protect home industries. The very slogan so common
amongst modern protectionists, 'Buy home-produced goods and
keep your money in the country', is pure mercantilism.

The first signs of the growth of economic nationalism have
been noticed in the fourteenth century. The process was slow
during the fifteenth, but in England under the Tudors it made
rapid headway, reaching its height in the reign of Elizabeth.
The ideal which Elizabeth and her statesmen attempted to